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THE AMERICAN PIONEER. 

In presenting the first number of the Pioneer to the public, it is unnecessary 
to give more than a brief outline of the objects and plan of it. The speci- 
men now offered, will furnish a better view of what it is intended to be, than 
any thing we could say. It may not be amiss, however, to observe, that in a 
the commencement of such a work, the variety of matter from which to 
select for it, is not so great as it is hoped will be the case in future. 

The Logan Historical Society, of which the Editor is Corresponding Sec- 
retary, the objects of which it is intended to promote, is composed of some 
of the best men of the country, who intend to collect and preserve for the 
use of posterity, all that can be collected of early or incidental history, of the 
early settlement and successive improvements of the Western country, and, 





. as collateral therewith, of all North America. Living witnesses can yet be 
found to testify of events as early as our revolutionary struggle, and well 
authenticated tradition will reach farther back. ‘The kind of information f 


sought by the Society is fast fading from the memories of the living, and Hi 
sinking into the grave with the departing. It is a matter of regret, that so ; 
much has already escaped forever beyond the reach of man; and let this 
admonish every pioneer patriot to lose no time in writing their narratives and 
placing them in the repository now cpened to receive and to preserve them. 
Much of incidental history and instructive anecdotes have found their way 
into the ephemeral prints of the age, there a few years to await a like fate by 
the ever-varying changes of time. i 
To collect and to preserve every thing of the kind for the use of the future 
historian, as well as to do justice to departed worth, are the principal 
objects of the Society; and to advance those objects and to publish those i 
interesting documents, for the use of the present generation, are the functions i 
of the American Pioneer. It will at once be seen that the Pioneer takes new ; 
ground, that it oceupies a position oecupied by no periodical of the day. 
That without such a reciprocating repository and the presenting of succes- 
sive opportunities for collecting, comparing, enlarging, correcting and con- 
firming, much incidental history can never be brought into one useful reposi- 
tory. The recital of one incident, will icad to the recital of others which it 
brings afresh into the memory of other venerable pioneers. Youthful com- } 
panions, long forgotten and unknown to each other, will be introduced to a 
fresh acquaintance, and in the pages of this work they can meet by mutual i 
} 


and joyous greetings. When the historian commences to collect facts and 
3 

















The Logan Historical Society. 


THE LOGAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In an assemblage of pioneers and citizens from different parts of 
the Scioto Valley, at Westfall, in Pickaway county, July 28, 1841, 
Judge Corwin of Portsmouth, a pioneer of the last century, in a short 
impressive speech, stated, that from the best information he possessed, 
We were on or very near the spot where Logan, the Mingo chief, the 
Indian philanthropist and friend of the white man, delivered his cel- 
ebrated speech, sent to lord Dunmore, creditable to mankind and 
honorable to him and his nation. The venerable pioneer concluded 
by proposing that, as if listening to the speech, we uncover and 
resolve ourselves into a society, determined to perpetuate those prin- 
ciples for which Logan suffered the sneers of his red brethren, by the 
erection of a monument to his memory, and by the careful collection, 
safe keeping, and lasting preservation, for the use of posterity, the 
many scattered but interesting fragments of the history of the early 
settlements of the western country, as well as what remains of the 
first and successive settlements of North America. Whereupon, un 
covered as we were in the sight of God, all present resolved them- 
selves into a society, determined to carry out the wishes of every one, 
as expressed by the proposer, and also to invite all who are warmed 
with American feelings to aid them in their enterprise. They then 
elected Felix Renick, Esq., of Ross county, another pioneer of the 
last century, President, and Jno. S. Williams, of Chillicothe, Record- 
ing and Corresponding Secretary. 

Being thus organized, they unanimously Resolved, 

1. That this Society shall be called the Logan Hisroricax Society. 

2. That we will erect 2 monument to the memory of Logan’s 
worth, on the very spot which the best evidence we may collect shall 
designate as the one on which his speech was delivered, or as near it 
as a suitable situation can be procured. 

3. That his s as given by Thomas Jefferson, shall be fully 
engraved in gilt letters on said monument, which shall also bear the 
name of that great patriot who preserved that speech for us.—In the 
base of the monument shall be deposited a copy of Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia, and the Declaration of Independence, and Constitutions 
of the States and United States, the previous proceedings of the 
Society, and the name of every member thereof. 

4. That we will use our best endeavors to ascertain where the 
remains of Logan lie, and, if found, we will remove them to the mon- 
ument, or do such acts as shall prevent the place of their repose from 
being forgotte... 

5. That we will collect and safely keep all that is or can be well 
authenticated of aboriginal history. 

6. That as a main and ever during object of our association, we 
' will, with all convenient secure from oblivion, and preserve 
for posterity, the unpubli history of our early and successive 
western settlements, and, as collateral therewith, of all North Amer- 
ica, much of which is fast fading from the memories of our early set- 
tlers, or sinking into the grave with those who had an active part in 
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4 The American Pioneer. 


incidents from which to collate a regular history, he knows not, without 
much labor, where to seek, or whom to ask for them. It is true that 
individual industry may, through a course of years, collect and lay up much 
valuable materials; but like the miner, he may search in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the brightest gems, without discovering them. ‘This difficulty, the 
American Pioneer is intended to overcome, and we trust that the efforts we 
are now making will be found to be of the utmost utility. Who that have 
mixed among men, but have heard aged pioneers remark that they could add 
to, confirm, or correct narratives given in histories? It is evident that pub- 
lished histories afford no such opportunity for improvement as is now offered. 

Systematic arrangement of articles under different and respective heads, 
will be both unnecessary and inconvenient, if not, in some cases, quite imprac- 
ticable. We propose to collect and publish narratives relating to land-hunt- 
ing, immigration, settlements, subsistence, improvements, agriculture, manu- 
factures, navigation, literature, arts, &c. &c. These will be found in books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and especially what is received in manuscript from 
the memory of witnesses, which we hold in the front ranks, for what has 
been already published, is not so important now to republish, except for the 
purpose of addition, confirmation, or correction. 

Facts related may at times seem to have a party bearing. This is common 
to all history, and inseparable from some of it; but let us here advertise our 
correspondents that the truth and justice of history is our motto, and nothing 
intended to have a partial bearing on any agitating or exciting question, will 
be intentionally placed as such in the pages of the Pioneer, and that they 
must excuse us for omitting such parts as may seem to have that or other 
injurious tendency. We shall, however, carefully deposit and safely keep, 
for the use of posterity, all they send, and parts that we may not publish, 
may at another time and in other hands, be of great utility. 

Whether novels or fictions, professedly such, should or should not be 
encouraged, is a debatable point; but whether romances, mere creatures 
‘of the author’s imagination, should be given as facts and mixed with his- 
tory, or not, admits of no argument. The injury of such a course, as 
tending to lessen the credit of history, from the difficulty of detecting the 
fiction, is too conspicuous, to require debate to settle. 

However well any historical fact may seem to be established, the pages of 
the Pioneer and the mind of its Editor, will, we hope, both remain open 
for the reception of any evidence tending either to correct or to confirm it; 
but it is intended that neither shall be open to angry discussion merely to gain 
points or to secure particular interests. Truth leads to the general good, and 
anything leading to that, will be not only admissible, but thankfully received. 

With the best intentions, and these observations, we launch our bark and 
set sail, trusting, under an all-protecting Providence, to the helm of our judg- 
ment, the current of public sentiment, and the aid of our friends, for the safety 
of our voyage and the success of the expedition. JNO.S. WILLIAMS. | 

Curuicorue, O., Jan. 1, 1842. 
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OUR TITLE PAGE. 

Tue design is intended to represent Logan in the act of delivering his cel- 
ebrated speech to general Gibson, at Old Chillicothe, now called Westfall, 
on the west bank of the Scioto river, four miles from Circleville and fifteen 
from this city. The dove seen resting on the branch, and other parts of the 
design, are easily understood. As some degree of interest may be felt in the 
life of Logan, and the circumstances which called forth the speech, we pro- 
ceed to give a sketch of them. 


LOGAN, THE MINGO CHIEF. 


Ir has been truly stated that no piece of composition ever did more, if se 
much, as the speech of Logan, the Mingo chief, to form the mind and devel- 
op the latent energies of the youthful American orator. Its influence has 
extended even into the halls of Congress, and has been felt upon the bench 
and in the bar of this nation; nay more, the American pulpit has been graced 
by energies which that speech has, in its warm simplicity, called forth. It 
is a speech which Jefferson confessed he would be glad in truth to own. 
We may then cease to wonder that its genuineness has been questioned; and 
being confident that it can be satisfactorily established to be Logan’s very 
speech, we will proceed to give some account of its author, and the circum- 
stances which led to the delivery of it. We give these accounts with the 
double view of informing those of our patrons who may not know it, and 
of having our account corrected or confirmed, should our friends possess the 
means and disposition to do it. We shall first give some extracts from 
Drake’s Indian Biography, book v., p. 41. 


«“ Logan was called a Mingo* chief, whose father, Shikellimus, was 
chief of the Cayugas, whom he succeeded. Shikellimus was attach- 
ed in a remarkable degree to the benevolent James Logan, from 
which circumstance, it is probable, his son bore his name. The 
name is still perpetuated among the Indians. For magnanimity in 
war, and greatness of soul in peace, few, if any, in any nation, ever 
surpassed Logan. He took no part in the French wars which ended 
in 1760,except that of a peace-maker; was always acknowledged the 
friend of the white people, until the year 1774, when his brother and 
several others of his fami!y were murdered, the particulars of which 
follow. In the spring of 1774, some Indians robbed the people upon 
the Ohio river, who were in that country exploring the lands, and 

reparing for settlements. These land-jobbers were alarmed at this 
hostile carriage of the Indians, as they considered it, and collected 
themselves at a place called Wheeling creek, the site on which 
Wheeling is now built, and, learning that there were two Indians on 
the river a little above, one captain Michael Cresap, belonging to 
the exploring party, proposed to fall upon and kill them. His advice, 





* Mengwe, Maquas, Maqua, or Iroquos, all mean the same. 
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6 The Logan Historical Society. 


a series of hardships, privations and improvements which have no 
Hel. 

wl That we do now most cordially invite all Americans to join our 
society and to co-operate with us, not only in doing justice to depart- 
ed worth, but in conferring a blessing on coming generations, by aid- 
ing us to put in a tangible form and safely keeping, for their amuse- 
ment ae instruction, the true history and luscious anecdotes of 
early times, which, being equally astonishing and mach more use-. 
ful, will possess a charm—truth from their fathers—that romances, 
the inventions of men, never can exhibit. 

8. That we will each contribute money and labor to carry out the 
several objects of our association, and that all who in like manner 
shall contribute either well authenticated documents or money, or 
who shall, without pecuniary reward, aid us by their labor, shall be 
received by us as fellow-members and have their names enrolled as 
such, and if received, their autographs preserved among the archives 
of the society. 

9. That annual reports of our receipts and expenditures, our i 
gress and our prospects, shall be published. And we respectfully 
request editors and publishers to give these proceedings and future 
reports publicity, and each send the paper, to be, with the publisher’s 
name, recorded, and thus be preserved for the use of posterity. 

Resolved further, That a committee of three from each county 
represented in this assemblage, be appointed as an executive commit- 
tee for such county, to give special aid and attention in carrying out 
the several objects of the society. Accordingly, Hon. Geo. Corwin, 
Hon. Wm. Oldfield, and Moses Gregory, Esq. were appointed for 
Scioto county. The Hon. Samuel Reed, Hon. Jno. I. Vanmetre, and 
John Carolus, Esq. for Pike county. Wm. M. Anderson, Owen T. 
Reeves, Esqs., and colonel Jno. Madeira, for Ross county. Wm. B. 
Thrall and Philo N. White, Esqs., and Dr. M. Brown, for Pickaway 
county. And Hon. Gustavus Swan, and Noah H. Swayne, and 
John G. Miller, Esqs., were appointed for Franklin county. 

It was furthermore Resolved, That the citizens of each and every 
county in the United States, and particularly in the western country, 
and especially in Ohio, be, and they are hereby invited and respect- 
fully requested to, appoint three or more of their active and patriotic 
citizens as committees co-ordinate with the above, as media by and 
through which the citizens may contribute to the objects of this soci- 
ety, Provided, Nothing herein shall be construed to lessen the force 
of the request to all and each in his own name and on behalf of his 
friends and neighbors, to aid us in our enterprise; but it is intended 
to prevent unauthorized and pretended agents from imposing upon 
the community. . 

Resolved, That we request all communications, subscription papers 
and monies designed for the society, to be sent to the corresponding 
secretary in his official capacity, which he is hereby instructed to 
acknowledge, and under a proper system, safely to keep agreeably 
to the genius and for the objects of the ae 

FELIX ICK, President. 

Jno. S. WitttaMs, Secretary. 
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although opposed at first, was followed, and a party led by Cresap 
proceeded and killed the two Indians. The same day, it being 
reported that some Indians were discovered below Wheeling upon 
the river, Cresap and his party immediately marched to the place, 
and at first appeared to show themselves friendly, and suffered the 
Indians to pass by them unmolested, to encamp still lower down, at 
the mouth of Grave creek. Cresap soon followed, attacked and 
killed several of them, having one of his own men wounded by the 
fire of the Indians. Here some of the family of Zogan were slain. 
The circumstance of the affair was exceedingly aggravating, inas- 
much as the whites pretended no provocation. 

“Soon after this, some other monsters in human shape, at whose ~ 
head were Daniel Greathouse and one Tomlinson, committed a 
horrid murder upon a company of Indians about thirty miles above 
Wheeling. Greathouse resided at the same place, but on the — 
site side of the river from the Indian encampment. A of thir- 
ty-two men were collected for this object, who secreted themselves, 
while Greathouse, under a pretence of friendship, crossed the river 
and visited them to ascertain their strength; on counting them, he 
found they were too numerous for his force in an open attack. These 
Indians, having heard of the late murder of their relations, had deter- 
mined to be avenged of the whites, and Greathouse did not know 
the danger he was in, until a squaw advised him of it, in a friendly 
caution, “to go home.”? The sad requital this poor woman met with 
will presently appear. This abominable fellow invited the Indians 
to come over the river and drink rum with him; this being a part of 
his plot to separate them, that they might be the easier destroyed. 
The opportunity soon offered; a number being collected at a tavern 
in the white settlement, and considerably intoxicated, were fallen 
upon, and all murdered, except a little girl Among the murdered 
was a brother of Logan, and his sister, whose delicate situation 
greatly aggravated the horrid crime. 

“The remaining Indians, upon the other side of the river, on hear- 
ing the firing, set off two canoes with armed warriors, who, as they 
approached the shore, were fired upon by the whites, who lay con- 
cealed, awaiting their approach. Nothing prevented their taking 
deadly aim, and many were killed and wounded, and the rest were 
obliged to return. This affair took place May 24th, 1774. These 
were the events that led to a horrid Indian war, in which many inno- 
cent families were sacrificed to satisfy the vengeance of an incensed 
and injured people. 

« A calm followed these troubles, but it was only such as goes before 
the storm, and lasted only while the tocsin of war could be sounded 
among the distant Indians. On the 12th July, 1774, Logan, at the 
head of a small party of only eight warriors, struck a blow on some 
inhabitants uponthe Monongahela, where no one expected it. He 
had Jeft the settlements on the Ohio undisturbed, which every one 
supposed would be the first attacked, in case of war, and hence the 
reason of his great successes. His first attack was upon three men 
who were pulling flax in a field. One was shot down, and the two 
others taken. These were marched into the wilderness, and, as they 
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approached the Indian town, Logan gave the scalp halloo, and they 
were met by the inhabitants, who conducted them in. Running the 
gantlet was next to be performed. JZogan took no delight in tor- 
tures, and he in the most friendly manner instructed one of the cap- 
tives how to proceed to escape the severities of the gantlet. This 
same captive, whose name was Robinson, was afterwards sentenced 
to be burned; but Logan, though not able to rescue him by his elo- 
quence, with his own cut the cords that bound him to the stake, 
and caused him to be adopted into an Indian family. ‘He became 
afterwards Logan’s scribe, and wrote the letter that was tied to a war 
club, the particulars of which we shall relate farther onward.” 


_ We will give a further account of the circumstances which led to the de- 
livery of the speech. It is very concise, and found in Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia, Barton’s edition, page 65. The occasion of Mr. Jefferson bring- 
ing it in here, as will be seen presently, was in refutation of the belief of 
some European naturalists, that the American soil and climate tended to 
weaken the mental energies of the human race. Speaking of the Indians, 
Mr. Jefferson says : 


“The principles of their society forbidding all compulsion, they are 
to be led to duty and to enterprise by personal influence and persua- 
sion. Hence eloquence in council, bravery and success in war, be- 
come the foundations of all consequence with them. To these ac- 
quirements all their faculties are directed. Of their bravery and 
address in war we have multiplied proofs, because we have been the 
subjects on which they were exercised. Of their eminence in orato- 
ry, we have fewer examples, because it is displayed chiefly in their 
own councils. Some, however, we have of very superior lustre. I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of 
any more eminent orator, if Europe has furnished any more eminent, 
to produce a single passage, superior to the speech of Logan, a Min- 
go chief, to lord Dunmore, when governor of this state. And, as a 
testimony of their talents in this line, I beg leave to introduce it, first 
stating the incidents necessary for understanding it. 

“In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed by some 
Indians on certain land adventurers on the river Ohio. The whites 
in that quarter, according to their custom, undertook to punish this 
outrage in a summary way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain 
Daniel Greathouse, leading on these parties, surprised, at different 
times, traveling and hunting parties of the Indians, having their wo- 
men and children with them, and murdered many. Among these 
were unfortunately the family of Logan, a chief celebrated in peace 
and war, and long distinguished as the friend of the whites. This 
unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He scoummingly signal- 
ized himself in the war which ensued. In the autumn of the same 
year a decisive battle was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanha- 
way, between the collected forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, and 
Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians 
were defeated and sued for peace. Logan, however, disdained to be 
seen among the suppliants. But lest the sincerity of a treaty should 
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10 Logan, the Mingo Chief. 


be disturbed, from which so distinguished a chief absented himself, 
he sent, by a messenger, the following speech to be delivered to lord 
Dunmore. 

«<«I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hu , and he gave him not meat: if ever he came cold and 
naked, he clothed him not. During the course of the last long 
and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for 
peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my countrymen point- 
ed as they passed, and said, ‘Logan is the friend of white men.’ I 
had even thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of one 
man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my women 
and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought 
it: I have killed many: I have fully glutted my vengeance: for my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not. harbor a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for 
Logan ?—Not one.’ ”’ 


Mr. Jefferson wrote his notes on Virginia, as he states, in 1781-2. They 
were first published in Paris, and afterwards in the United States. In 1797, 
great excitement was raised agains: him by the Cresap interest, in which it 
was, among other things, insinuated that he wrote the speech himself. Mr. 
Jefferson defended himself in an appendix to his Notes, the preface to which 
is as follows: 


“The Notes on Virginia were written in Virginia, in the year 1781 
and 1782, in answer to certain queries proposed to me by Mons. De 
Marbois, then secretary of the French Legation in the United States; 
and a manuscript copy was delivered to him. A few copies, with some 
additions, were afterwards, in 1784, printed in Paris, and given to 
particular friends. In speaking of the animals of America, the the- 
ory of M. de Buffon, the Abbe Raynal, and others, presented itself 
to consideration. They have supposed there is something in the soil, 
climate, and other circumstances of America, which occasions animal 
nature to degenerate, not excepting even the man, native or adoptive, 
physical or moral. This theory, so unfounded and degrading to one 
third of the globe, was called to the bar of fact and reason. Among 
other proofs adduced in contradiction of this hypothesis, the speech 
of Logan, an Indian chief, delivered to lord Dunmore in 1774, was 
produced, as a specimen of the talents of the aboriginals of this coun- 
try, and particularly of their eloquence; and it was believed that Eu- 
rope had never produced any thing superior to this morsel of elo- 
quence. In order to make it intelligible to the reader, the transaction, 
on which it was founded, was stated, as it had been generally related 
in America at the time, and as I had heard it myself, in the circle of 
lord Dunmore, and the officers who accompanied him: and the 
speech itself was given as it had, ten years before the printing of that 
book, circulated in the newspapers through all the then colonies, 
through the magazines of Great Britain, and the periodical publica- 
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tions of Europe. For three and twenty years it passed uncontra- 
dicted ; nor was it ever suspected that it even admitted contradiction. 
In 1797, however, for the first time, not only the whole transaction 
respecting Logan was affirmed in the public papers to be false, but 
the speech itself suggested to be a forgery, and even a forgery of 
mine, to aid me in proving that the man of America was equal in 
body and in mind, to the man in Europe. But wherefore the forge- 
ry; whether Logan’s or mine, it would still have been American. 
I should indeed consuit my own fame if the suggestion, that this 
speech is mine, were suffered to be believed. He would have a just 
right to be proud who could with truth claim that composition. But 
it is none of mine; and I yield it to whom it is due. 

“On seeing then that this transaction was brought into question, I 
thought it my duty to make particular enquiry into its foundation. 
It was the more my duty, as it was alleged that, by ascribing to an 
individual therein named, a participation in the murder of Logan’s 
family, I had done an injury to his character, which it had not de- 
served. I had no knowledge personally of that individual. I had 
no reason to aim an injury at him. I only repeated what I had heard 
from others, and what thousands had heard and believed as well as 
myself; and which no one indeed, till then, had been known to ques- 
tion. Twenty-three years had now elapsed, since the transaction 
took place. Many of those acquainted with it were dead, and the 
living dispersed to very distant parts of the earth. Few of them 
were even known to me. To those, however, of whom I knew, I 
made application by letter; and some others, moved by a regard for 
truth and justice, were kind enough to come forward, of themselves, 
with their testimony. These fragments of evidence, the small re- 
mains of a mighty mass which time has consumed, are here present- 
ed to the public, in the form of letters, certificates, or affidavits, as 
they came to me. I have rejected none of these forms, nor required 
other solemnities from those whose motives and characters were 
pledges of their truth. Historical transactions are deemed to be well 
vouched by the simple declarations of those who have borne a part in 
them ; and especially of persons having no interest to falsify or dis- 
figure them. The world willnow see whether they, or I, have injur- 
ed Cresap, by believing Logan’s charge against him; and they will 
decide hetween Logan and Cresap, whether Cresap was innocent, and 
Logan a calumniator ! 

“In order that the reader may have a clear conception of the trans- 
actions, to which the different parts of the following declarations 
refer, he must take notice that they establish four different murders. 
1. Of two Indians, a little above Wheeling. 2. Of others at Grave 
creek, among whom were some of Logan’s relations. 3. The mas- 
sacre at Baker’s bottom, on the Ohio, opposite the mouth of Yellow 
creek, where were other relations of Logan. 4. Of those killed at 
the same place, coming in canoes to the relief of their friends.”’ 


Here we see that Mr. Jefferson declares “It is none of mine.”” He then 
proceeds, as he states, to give letters, certificates, affidavits, &c.: three or four 
only of them we will insert; and first, as a matter of history, we will give 
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12 Logan, the Mingo Chief. 


that of colonel Zane, a person who, in his life-time, was known to the Edi- 
tor, and also the deposition of James Chambers. 


Extract of a letter from colonel Esenezex Zane, to the honorable 
Joun Brown, one of the senators in Congress from Kentucky ; 
dated Wheeling, Feb. 4th, 1800. 


I was myself, with many others, in the practice of making im- 
provements on lands upon the Ohio, for the purpose of acquiring 
rights to the same. Being on the Ohio at the mouth of Sandy creek, 
in company with many others, news circulated that the Indians had 
robbed some of the land-jobbers. ‘This news induced the people gen- 
erally to ascend the Ohio. I was among the number. On our arriv- 
al at the Wheeling, being informed that there were two Indians with 
some traders near and above Wheeling, a proposition was made by 
the then captain Michael Cresap to waylay and kill the Indians upon 
the river. This measure I opposed with much violence, alleging that 
the killing of those Indians might involve the country in a war. But 
the opposite party prevailed, and proceeded up the Ohio with captain 
Cresap at their head. 

In a short time the party returned, and also the traders, in a canoe; 
but there were no Indians in the company. I enquired what had be- 
come of the Indians, and was informed by the traders and Cresap’s 
party that they had fallen overboard. I examined the canoe, and 
saw much fresh blood and some bullet holes in the canoe. This fully 
convinced me that the party had killed the two Indians, and thrown 
them into the river. 

On the afternoon of the day this action happened, a report prevail- 
ed that there. was a camp, or party of Indians on the Ohio below and 
near the Wheeling. In consequence of this information, captain 
Cresap with his party, joined by a number of recruits, proceeded im- 
mediately down the Ohio for the purpose, as was then generally un- 
derstood, of destroying the Indians above mentioned. On the suc- 
ceeding day, captain Cresap and his party returned to Wheeling, and 
it was generally reported by the party that they had killed a number 
of Indians. Of the truth of this report I had no doubt, as one of 
Cresap’s party was badly wounded, and the party had a fresh scalp, 
and a quantity of property, which they called Indian plunder. At 
the time of the last mentioned transaction, it was generally reported 
that the party of Indians down the Ohio were Logan and his family ; 
but I have reason to believe that this report was unfounded. 

Within a few days after the transaction above mentioned, a party 
of Indians were killed at Yellow creek. But I must do the memory 
of captain Cresap the justice to say, that I do not believe that he was 
present at the killing of the Indians at Yellow creek. But there is 
not the least doubt in my mind, that the massacre at Yellow creek 
was brought on by the two transactions first stated. 

All the transactions, which I have related, happened in the latter 
end of April, 1774; and there can scarcely be a doubt that they were 
the cause of the war which immediately followed, commonly called 
Dunmore’s War. I am with much esteem, yours, &c., 


BENEZER ZANE. 
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The deposition of James Cuamspers, communicated by David Rid- 
dick, Esqg., Prothonotary of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
who in the letter enclosing it shows that he entertains the most 
perfect confidence in the truth of Mr. Chambers. 


Wasuinetron Counry, SS. 


Personally came before me, Samuel Shannon, Esq., one of the 
Commonwealth Justices for the county of Washington in the state of 
Pennsylvania, James Chambers, who being sworn according to law, 
deposeth and saith that in the spring of the year 1774, he resided on 
the frontier near Baker’s bottom on the Ohio: that he had an inti- 
mate companion, with whom he sometimes lived, named “ Edward 
King :”’ that a report reached him that Michael Cresap had killed 
some Indians near Grave creek, friends to an Indian, known by the 
name of “Logan:” that other of his friends, following down the 
river, having received intelligence, and fearing to proceed, lest Cresap 
might fall in with them, encamped near the mouth of Yellow creek, 
opposite Baker’s bottom: that Daniel Greathouse had determined to 
kill them ; had made the secret known to the deponent’s companion, 
King; that the deponent was earnestly solicited to be of the party, 
and, as an inducement, was told that they would get a great deal of 
plunder; and further, that the Indians would be made drunk by Ba- 
ker, and that little danger would follow the expedition. The depo- 
nent refused having any hand in killing unoffending people. His 
companion, King, went with Greathouse, with divers others, some of 
whom had been collected at a considerable distance under an idea 
that Joshua Baker’s family was in danger from the Indians, as war 
had been commenced between Cresap and them already; that Ed- 
ward King, as well as others of the party, did not conceal from the 
deponent the most minute circumstances of this affair; they informed 
him that Greathouse, concealing his people, went over to the Indian 
encampment and counted their number, and found that they were 
too large a party to attack with his strength; that he had requested 
Joshua Baker, when any of them came to his house, (which they had 
been in the habit of,) to give them what rum they could drink, and 
to let him know when they were in a proper train, and that he would 
then fall on them; that accordingly they found several men and wo- 
men at Baker’s house; that one of these women had cautioned Great- 
house, when over in the Indian camp, that he had better return home, 
as the Indian men were drinking, and that having heard of Cresap’s 
attack on their relations down the river, they were angry, and, in a 
friendly manner, told him to go home. Greathouse, with his party, 
fell on them, and killed all except a little girl, which the deponent 
saw with the party after the slaughter: that the Indians in the camp 
hearing the firing, manned two canoes, supposing their friends at Ba- 
ker’s to be attacked, as was supposed: the party under Greathouse 
prevented their landing by a well-directed fire, which did execution 
in the canoes: that Edward King showed the deponent one of the 
scalps. The deponent further saith, that the settlements near the river 
broke up, and he the deponent immediately repaired to Catfish’s 
camp, and lived sometime with Mr. William Huston: that not long 
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after his arrival, Cresap, with his party, returning from the Ohio, 

came to Mr. Huston’s and tarried some time: that in various con- 
versations with the party, and in particular with a Mr. Smith, who 
had one arm only, he was told that the Indians were acknowledged 
and known to be Logan’s friends which they had killed, and that 
» — the party say, that Logan would probably avenge their 
eaths. 

They acknowledged that the Indians passed Cresap’s encampment 
on the bank of the river in a peaceable manner, and encamped below 
him; that they went down and fired on the Indians, and killed sev- 
eral; that the survivors flew to their arms and fired on Cresap, and 
wounded one man, whom the deponent saw carried on a litter by the 
party ; that the Indians killed by Cresap were not only Logan’s rela- 
tions, but of the women killed at Baker’s one was said and generally 
believed to be Logan’s sister. The deponent further saith, that on 
the relation of the attack by Cresap on the unoffending Indians, he 
exclaimed in their hearing, that it was an atrocious murder: on 
which Mr. Smith threatened the deponent with the tomahawk; so 
that he was obliged to be cautious, fearing an injury, as the party 
appeared to have lost, in a great degree, sentiments of humanity as 
well as the effects of civilization. Sworn and subscribed at Wash- 
ington, the 20th day of April, Anno Domini 1798. | 

JAMES CHAMBERS. 


Before Samuret SHANNON. 


This testimony fully establishes the culpability of the whites, and the 
gross injustice and injury done to Logan. We write it with horror and 
shame. 

To show also the feelings of Logan on that occasion, we will introduce to 
the reader’s notice a note left by Logan at a house where the family were 
made victims of his vengeance. The note bears, evidently, an impress of 
the mind which poured its simplicity and ardour into the celebrated speech. 


Extract of a letter from the honorable Judge Innes, of Frank- 
Sort in Kentucky, to Tuomas Jerrenrson, dated Kentucky, near 
Frankfort, Marh 2d, 1799. 


I recollect to have seen Logan’s speech in 1775, in one of the pub- 
lic prints. That Logan conceived Cresap to be the author of the 
murder at Yellow creek, it is in my power to give, perhaps, a more 
particular information, than any other person you can apply to. 

In 1774 I lived in Fincastle county, now divided into Washington, 
Montgomery and part of Wythe. Being intimate in colonel Pres- 
ton’s family, I happened in July to be at his house, when an express 
was sent to him, as the county Lieutenant, requesting a guard of the 
militia to be ordered out for the protection of the inhabitants residing 
low down on the north fork of Holston river. The express brought 
with him a War Club, and a note, which was left tied to it at the 
house of one Robertson, whose family were cut off by the Indians, 
and gave rise for the application to colonel Preston, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, then taken by me in my memorandum book. 
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Robinson’s Declaration. 15 


«“ CapTaIn CrEsAP, 

«“ What did you kill my people on Yellow creek for? The white 
people killed my kin, at Conestoga, a great while ago; and I thought 
nothing of that. But you killed my kin again, on Yellow creek, and 
took my Cousin prisoner. Then I thought I must kill too; and I 
have been three times to war since; but the Indians are not angry : 
only myself. Captain JOHN LOGAN.” 

JuLy 2ist, 1774. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
HARRY INNES. 


The reader of the Pioneer is here reminded of the captive whom Logan 
forcibly rescued from the stake, and became Logan’s secretary, as given from 
Drake above. We now give from Jefferson’s Appendix, the “declaration of 
William Robinson,”’ as follows: 


The Declaration of Wii11amM Rosinson. 

William Robinson, of Clarksburg, in the county of Harrison, and 
state of Virginia, subscriber to these presents, declares that he was, in 
the year 1774, a resident on the west fork of Monongahela river, in the 
county then called West Augusta, and being in his field on the 12th 
of July, with two other men, they were surprised by a party of eight 
Indians, who shot down one of the others and made himself and the 
remaining one prisoners; this subscriber’s wife and four children 
having been previously conveyed by him for safety to a fort about 
twenty-four miles off; that the principal Indian of the party which 
took them was captain Logan; that Logan spoke English well, and 
very soon manifested a friendly disposition to this subscriber, and told 
him to be of good heart, that he would not be killed, but must go 
with him to his town, where he would probably be adopted in some 
of their families; but above all things that he must not attempt to 
run away; that in the course of the journey to the Indian town he 
generally endeavored to keep close to Logan, who had a great deal 
of conversation with him, always encouraging him to be cheerful and 
without fear ; for that he would not be killed, but should become one of 
them; and constantly impressing on him not to attempt to run away ; 
that in these conversations he always charged captain Michael Cre- 
sap with the murder of his family: that on his arrival in the town, 
which was on the 18th of July, he was tied to a stake, and a great 
debate arose whether he should not be burnt; Logan insisted on hav- 
ing him adopted, while others contended to burn him: that at length 
Logan prevailed, tied a belt of wampum round him as the mark of 
adoption, loosed him from the post and carried him to the cabin of an 
old squaw, where Logan pointed out a person who he said was this 
subscriber’s cousin; and he afterwards understood that the old wo- 
man was his aunt, and two others his brothers, and that he now stood 
in the place of a warrior of the family who had been killed at Yel- 
low creek: that about three days after this Logan brought him a 
piece of paper, and told him he must write a letter for him, which he 
meant to carry and leave in some house where he should kill some- 
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body ; that he made ink with gun-powder, and the subscriber pro 
ceeded to write the letter by his direction, addressing captain Michael 
Cresap in it, and that the purport of it was, to ask “ why he had kill 
ed his people? That some time before they had killed his people at 
some place (the name of which the subscriber forgets,) which he had 
forgiven ; but since that he had killed his people again at Yellow 
creek, and taken his cousin, a little girl, prisoner; that therefore he 
must war against the whites: but that he would exchange the sub- 
scriber for his cousin.”” And signed it with Logan’s name, which 
letter Logan took and set out again to war; and the contents of this 
letter, as recited by the subscriber, calling to mind that stated by 
Judge Innes to have been left, tied to a war club, in a house, where 
a family was murdered, and that being read to the subscriber, he re- 
cognises it, and declares he verily believes it to have been the identi- 
cal letter which he wrote, and supposes he was mistaken in stating 
as he has done before from memory, that the offer of the exchange 
was proposed in the letter; that it is probable it was only promised 
him by Logan, but not put in the letter; while he was with the old 
woman, she repeatedly endeavored to make him sensible that she 
had been of the party at Yellow creek, and, by signs, showed how 
they decoyed her friends over the river to drink, and when they were 
reeling and tumbling about, tomahawked them all, and that whenever 
she entered on this subject she was thrown into the most violent agi- 
tations, and that he afterwards understood that, amongst the Indians 
killed at Yellow creek, was a sister of Logan, very big with child, 
whom they ripped open, and stuck on a pole: that he continued with 
the Indians till the month of November, when he was released in 
consequence of the peace made by them with lord Dunmore: that, 
while he remained with them, the Indians, in general, were very kind 
to him; and especially those who were his adopted relations; but 
above all, the old woman and family in which he lived, who served 
him with every thing in their power, and never asked, or even suffer- 
ed him to do any labor, seeming in truth to consider and respect him, 
as the friend they had lost. All which several matters and things, so 
far as they are stated to be of his own knowledge, this subscriber 
solemnly declares to be true, and so far as they are stated on infor- 
mation from others, he believes them to be true. Given and declared 
under his hand at Philadelphia, this 28th day of February, 1800. 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


In direct reference to the genuineness of Logan’s speech, Mr. Jefferson, in 
his letter to governor Henry of Maryland, given in the appendix to his 
Notes, says: 


«When lord Dunmore returned from the expedition against the In- 
dians, in 1774, he and his officers brought the speech of Logan, and 
related the circumstances connected with it. These were so affect- 
ing, and the speech itself so fine a morsel of eloquence, that it be- 
came the theme of every conversation, in Williamsburgh particular- 
ly, and generally, indeed, wheresoever any of the officers resided or 
resorted. I learned it in Williamsburgh ; I believe at lord Dun- 
more’s ; and I find in my pocket-book of that year (1774) an entry 
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of the narrative, as taken from the mouth of some person, whose 
name, however, is not noted, nor recollected, precisely in the words 
stated in the Notes on Virginia. The speech was published in the 
Virginia Gazette of that time, (I have it myself in the volume of ga- 
zettes of that year) and though in a style by no means elegant, yet it 
was so admired, that it flew through all the public papers of the con- 
tinent, and through the magazines and other periodical publications 
of Great Britain ; and those who were boys at that day will now at- 
test, that the speech of Logan used to be given them as a school ex- 
ercise for repetition. It was not till about thirteen or fourteen years 
after the newspaper publications, that the Notes on Virginia were 
published in America. Combating in these, the contumelious theory 
of certain European writers, whose celebrity gave currency and 
weight to their opinions, that our country, from the combined effects 
of soil and climate, degenerated animal nature, in the general, and 
particularly the moral faculties of man, I considered the speech of 
Logan as an apt proof of the contrary, and used it as such; and I 
copied, verbatim, the narrative I had taken down in 1774, and the 
speech as it had been given us in a better translation by lord Dun- 
more. I knew nothing of the Cresaps, and could not possibly have 
a motive to do them an injury with design. I repeated what thou- 
sands had done before, on as good authority as we have for most of 
the facts we learn through life, and such as, to this moment, I have 
seen no reason to doubt. That any body questioned it, was never 
suspected by me, till I saw the letter of Mr. Martin in the Baltimore 
paper. I endeavored then to recollect who among my contempora- 
ries, of the same circle of society, and consequently of the same recol- 
lections, might still be alive. Three and twenty years of death and 
dispersion had left very few. I remembered, however, that general 
Gibson was still living, and knew that he had been the translator of 
the speech. I wrote to him immediately. He, in answer, declares to 
me, that he was the very person sent by lord Dunmore to the Indian 
town; that, after he had delivered his message there, Logan took 
him out to a neighboring wood; sat down with him, and rehearsing, 
with tears, the catastrophe of his family, gave him that speech for 
lord Dunmore ; that he carried it to lord Dunmore; translated it for 
him ; has turned to it in the Encylopedia, as taken from the Notes on 
Virginia, and finds that it was his translation I had used, with only 
two or three verbal variations of no importance. These, I suppose, 
had arisen in the course of successive copies. I cite general Gibson’s 
letter by memory, not having it with me; but I am sure I cite it sub- 
stantially right. It establishes unquestionably, that the speech of Lo- 
gan is genuine ; and that being established, it is Logan himself wha 
is author of all the important facts.”’ 

It will be noted that Mr. Jefferson says general Gibson ‘translated ”’ the 
speech for lord Dunmore. It will also be noted that he says he quotes gen- 
eral Gibson’s letter from memory. We have seen no reason to suppose it 
was a translation. Mr. Robinson, who was Logan’s secretary, (see just above,) 
stated that “captain Logan spoke English well ;’ and Mr. McClung, on the 
authority of Simon Kenton, whose life was, doubtless, saved by Logan’s 
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influence, says ‘* Logan’s form was striking and manly, his countenance calm 
and noble, and he spoke the English language with fluency and correctness.’’ 
See Sketches, Cincinnati Edition, page 105. 

That Logan delivered his speech in English, there is no reason to doubt, 
and that Mr. Jefferson called it a translation by mistake, is by no means 
strange. We will now adduce the affidavit of general Gibson, which relates 
to the genuineness of the speech, in which he says that “ Logan, after shed- 
ding abundance of tears, delivered to him the speech, and that on his return 
to camp he delivered it to lord Dunmore,’’—not that he translated it for lord 
Dunmore. Logan delivered it to him, he delivered it at camp, and no doubt 
both deliveries were in English. 


Alleghany county, at 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Before me, the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and for said 
county, personally appeared John Gibson, Esq., an associate Judge 
of same county, who being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, that in 
the year 1774, he accompanied lord Dunmore on the expedition 
against the Shawnese and other Indians on the Siota; that on their ar- 
rival within fifteen miles of the towns, they were met by a flag, and a 
white mau of the name of Elliott, who informed lord Dunmore that 
the chiets of the Shawnese had sent to request his lordship to halt his 
army and send in some person, who understood their language; that 
this deponent, at the request of lord Dunmore and the whole of the 
officers with him, went in; that on his arrival at the towns, Lo- 
gan, the Indian, came to where this deponent was sitting with the 
Corn-Stalk, and the other chiefs of the Shawnese, and asked him 
to walk out with him; that they went into a copse of wood, 
where they sat down, when Logan, after shedding abundance of 
tears, delivered to him the speech, nearly as related by Mr. Jefferson 
in his Notes on the State of Virginia; that he the deponent told him 
then that it was not colonel Cresap who had murdered his relations, 
and that although his son captain Michael Cresap was with the party 
who killed a Shawnese chief and other Indians, yet he was not pres- 
ent when his relations were killed at Baker’s near the mouth of Yel- 
low creek on the Ohio; that this deponent on his return to camp de- 
livered the speech to lord Dunmore; and that the murders perpe- 
trated as above, were considered as ultimately the cause of the war 
of 1774, commonly called Cresap’s war. JOHN GIBSON. 


Sworn and subscribed the 4th April, 1800, at Pittsburgh, before 
me, Jer. Baker. 


Mr. Jefferson, in summing up the evidence collected by him and published 
in his appendix, very justly observes : 


“Of the genuineness of that speech nothing need be said. It was 
known to the camp where it was delivered; it was given out by lord 
Dunmore and his officers; it ran through the public papers of these 
states; was rehearsed as an exercise at schools: published in the 
pers and periodical works of Europe; and all this, a dozen years “ 
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fore it was copied into the Notes on Virginia. In fine, general Gib- 
son concludes the question for ever, by declaring that he received it 
from Logan’s hand, delivered it to lord Dunmore, translated it for 
him, and that the copy in the Notes on Virginia is a faithful copy.” 


Here we see, Mr. Jefferson from the erroneous impression in his mind that 
the speech was translated, falls into the same mistake again; doubtless, with- 
out proper reflection, and asserts that to be in the evidence, to which he 
refers, which is not in it. Hence, the idea of there being any evidence of 
its being a translation, is fallacious. If there exists, any where, evidence that 
that most eloquent production was a translation, we will thank any person 
for it, and will give it a conspicuous place in the American Pioneer. The 
truth is what we seek, But until that testimony shall appear, we shall claim 
for our native tongue the honor of having produced it. 

To see that the genuineness of Logan’s speech is questioned, even at this 
day, we have only to turn to the Portsmouth Tribune, of September 3rd, 
1841, where we will see the following : 

“If evidence really exists as to who first committed the speech to 
writing, and when, and the identity can be established to a reasona- 
ble certainty, the facts will be received with much interest. It is not 
impossible it may be found in print in one of the few newspapers of 
that day. We believe that Mr. Jefferson states that he saw it so 
published when he was a young man. We pretend to the possession 
of no evidence reflecting light on the question other than that pos- 
sessed by most others. The absence of historical proof of the partic- 
ular circumstances, the intrinsic evidence of the paper itself, and the 
current impression of early times, combine to form the opinion we 
expressed. We must confess on re-perusal of the speech, it savors to 
our taste of white man “ too much,’ and Mingo too little.” 


The very respectable editor of that paper, as we understand, became sub- 
sequently convinced and now advocates what we call the right side. We 
will, however, for the sake of others, give further testimony in confirmation 
of what is above adduced from Mr. Jefferson. 

The doubts of the Portsmouth Tribune attracted the attention of the Hon. 
Elisha Whittlesey, well known as a congressman, who, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman in Chillicothe, that was published in the Scioto Gazette, September 
20, 1841, says: 

«“T shall make three extracts from the American Archives, vol. 1. 
At page 485 is an extract of a letter from Cumberland, dated June 
2ist, 1774, from which I extract the following :— All the poor pe. - 
ple who was [were] scattered over Allegheny Mountain, are either 
moved off or gathered in large numbers, and making places of de- 
fence to secure themselves. All these misfortunes, and the lives and 
property of the unhappy people who are among them, are owing to 
the barbarous murder, no other name can I give it, committed by 
Cresap and one Greathouse, with their men, on a few Indians who 
resided on, or lived near the mouth of the Yellow creek.’ Taken 
from the extract of a letter received at Philadelphia, dated Carlisle, 
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June 4, 1774, at page 506:—* We are informed that young Cresap, 
who first began the quarrel with the Indians and murdered a num- 
ber of them in a cowardly manner, has received a letter of thanks 
from lord Dunmore.’ 

“From page 1020. ‘ Williamsburg, Va., February 4,1775. The 
following is said to be a message from captain Logan, an Indian 
warrior, to governor Dunmore, after the battle in which colonel 
Charles Lewis was slain, delivered at the treaty:—I appeal to any 
white man to say, that he ever entered Logan’s cabin but I gave 
him meat ; that he ever came naked but I clothed him. In the course 
of the last war Logan remained in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
I had such affection for the white people, that I was pointed at by 
the rest of my nation. I should have even lived with them had it 
not been for colonel Cresap, who last year cut off in cold blood all 
the relations of Logan, not sparing women and children. There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any human creature. 
This called on me for revenge. I have sought it—I have killed 
many, and fully glutted my revenge. I am glad that there is a pros- 
pect of peace, on account of the nation; but I beg you will not enter- 
tain a thought that any thing I have said proceeds from fear! Lo- 
gan disdains the thought! He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life! Who is there to mourn for Logan? No one.’ 

«“ The speech was published in New York, on the 16th.of Febru- 
ary, 1775, as being an extract of a letter from Virginia. In a few 
words it varies from the above. So does the speech as published by 
Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia. The speech, as published in 
New York and by Mr. Jefferson, are not in every word alike, and 
where either vary from the speech as published in Williamsburg, its 
polish and beauty, as well as sublimity, are lessened. No white 
man ever improved the eloquence of an Indian orator in any 
particular.”’ 


Truly, no white man ever could improve the native eloquence of the for- 
est. Further to confirm this, we give the following extract from a letter we 
received, dated Lexington, Ky., November 6, 1841. It is from the Hon. 
Robert Wickliffe, Sen. 


« As many have doubted the authenticity of Logan’s speech, par- 
ticularly the late Luther Martin, who charged Mr. Jefferson with its 
fabrication, I state for your information, that Mrs. Howard, a very 
aged and intelligent lady, the mother of my wife and of general Ben- 
jamin Howard, who died in the service during the last war, and 
youngest sister to colonel William Preston, one of the commissioners 
to whom Logan’s celebrated speech was delivered, informed that her 
brother brought the speech from the treaty, and she read it, and that 
according to her best information, Mr. Jefferson’s publication or draft 
of it was strictly correct. She said that her brother allowed copies 
of it to be taken, and that several of them were in existence in the 
county of Augusta for many years after the speech was delivered 
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That she heard her brother give a narrative of the speech and of 
Logan.” 


We will now take our readers back to Drake’s Biography, book v. p. 46. 


«There are, perhaps, still some who doubt of the genuineness of 
Logan’s speech, and indeed we must allow, that there are some cir- 
cumstances laid before us in Dr. Barton’s Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, for the year 1808, which look irreconcilable. Without impeach- 
ing in the slightest degree the character of Mr. Jefferson, such facts 
are there compared, and disagreements pointed out, as chanced to 
come in the way of the writer. It appears from the French traveler 
Robin, that, in the time of our revolution, a gentleman of Williams- 
burg gave him an Indian speech, which bears great resemblance to 
the one said to be by Logan; but differing very essentially in date, 
and the person implicated in murdering the family of Logan. The 
work of Rodin is entitled ““ New Travels in America,’’ and we have 
only an English translation of it. It is therefore possible that some 
mistakes may have crept into it, or that Robin himself might have 
misunderstood the date, and even other parts of the affair; however, 
the probability is rather strong that either the speech of Logan had 
been perverted for the purpose of clearing Cresap’s character of the 
foul blot which entirely covered it, by wilfully charging it upon anoth- 
er, or that some old speech of his upon another occasion, had been 
remodeled to suit the purpose for which it was used. Upon these 
questions we must leave the reader to decide. Robin has the name 
of the chief, Lonan. Some Frenchmen may write it thus, but I 
have before me those that do not, and more probably some English 
pronounced it so, and so Robin heard it. The way he introduces the 
speech, if the introduction be fact, forever destroys the genuineness 
of the speech of Logan of 1774. It is thus: 

«<¢ Speech of the savage Lonan, in a General Assembly, as it was 
sent to the governor of Virginia, anno 1754.’ 

«“ Now it is certain, if the speech, which we will give below, was 
delivered in the Assembly of Virginia, in the year 1754, it could 
not have been truly delivered, as we have given it, to lord Dunmore 
in 1774. That the reader may judge for himself, that of 1754 follows. 

«“<«Lonan will no longer oppose making the proposed peace with 
the white men. You are sensible he never knew what fear is—that 
he never turned his back in the day of battlk—No one has more love 
for the white men than I have. The war we have had with them 
has been long and bloody on both sides. Rivers of blood have run on 
all parts, and yet no good has resulted therefrom to any. I once more 
repeat it—let us be at peace with these men. I will forget our inju- 
ries, the interest of my country demands it. I will forget—but diffi- 
cult indeed is the task! Yes, I will forget—that major Rogers cru- 
elly and inhumanly murdered, in their canoes, my wife, my children, 
my father, my mother, and all my kindred.—This roused me to 
deeds of vengeance! I was cruel in despite of myself. I will die 
content if my country is once more at peace; but when Lonan shall 
be no more, who, alas, will drop a tear to the memory of Lonon!’ ” 
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Is it likely that such a speech would ever have been delivered in a General 
Assembly, and sent to the governor of Virginia, and no one but Robin know 
of it? How is it, that this French traveler should get to know of things 
done in Virginia, unknown to Jefferson and to every one who lived there? 
It is, however, not uncommon for itinerant» authors to find out things 
about us, that no American can. 

Before closing this notice of Logan’s life, we will take the reader back to 
the Appendix to Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, and from the testimony of a 
Moravian missionary, Rev. John Heckewelder, show, in corroboration of 
Kenton’s and Robinson’s evidence, not only the strong probability, that 
‘* Logan did speak English fluently and correctly,” but the strong improba- 
bility that he could not. Look at the station, the respectability of Logan’s 
father, his associates, and the fact of Logan’s conversation with Heckewel- 
der, and that Zeisberger knew him from a boy, and you can hardly believe 
he did not know how to speak English, should it be asserted on any but the 
best authority. We now give the testimony. 


“ Logan was the second son of SH1kELLEMvs, a celebrated chief 
of the Cayuga nation. This chief, on account of his attachment to 
the English government, was of great service to the country ; having 
the confidence of all the Six Nations, as well as that of the English, 
he was very useful in settling disputes, &c. &c. He was highly 
esteemed by Conrad Weisser, Esq. (an officer for government in the 
Indian department,) with whom he acted conjunctly, and was faith- 
ful unto his death. His residence was at Shamokin, where he took 
great delight in acts of hospitality to such of the white people whose 
business led them that way. His name and fame were so high on 
record, that count Zinzendorf, when in this country, in 1742, became 
desirous of seeing him, and actually visited him at his house in Sha- 
mokin. About the year 1772, Logan was introduced to me, by an 
Indian friend, as son to the late reputable chief Shikellemus, and as a 
friend to the white people. In the course of conversation, I thought 
him a man of superior talents than Indians generally were. The 
subject turning on vice and immorality, he confessed his too great 
share of this, especially his fondness for liquor. He exclaimed 
against the white people for imposing liquors upon the Indians; he 
otherwise admired their ingenuity ; spoke of gentlemen, but observed 
the Indians unfortunately had but few of these as their neighbors, &c. 
He spoke of his friendship to the white people, wished always to be 
a neighbor to them, intended to settle on the Ohio, below Big Bea- 
ver; was (to the best of my recollection) then encamped at the 
mouth of this river, (Beaver,) urged me to pay him a visit, &c. 
Note.—I was then living at the Moravian town on this river, in the 
neighborhood of Cuskuskee. In April, 1773, while on my passage 
down the Ohio for Muskinghum, I called at Logan’s settlement, 
where I received every civility I could expect from such of the fam- 
ily as were at home. 

“Indian reports concerning Logan, after the death of his family, ran 
to this; that he exerted himself during the Shawanese war, (then so 
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called) to take all the revenge he could, declaring he had lost all con- 
fidence in the white people. At the time of negotiation, he declared 
his reluctance’in laying down the hatchet, not having (in his opinion) 
yet taken ample satisfaction; yet, for the sake of the nation, he would 
do it. His expressions, from time to tinte, denoted a deep melan- 
choly. Life (said he) had become a torment to him: he knew no 
more what pleasure was: he thought it had been better if he had 
never existed, &c. &c. Report further states, that he became in some 
measure delirious, declared he would kill himself, went to Detroit, 
drank very freely, and did not seem to care what he did, and what 
became of himself. In this condition he left Detroit, and on his way 
between that place and Miami was murdered. In October, 1781, 
(while as prisoner on my way to Detroit,) I was shown the spot 
where this should have happened. Having had an opportunity since 
last June of seeing the Rev. David Zeisberger, senior, missionary to 
the Delaware nation of Indians, who had resided among the same on 
Muskinghum, at the time when the murder was committed on the 
family of Logan, I put the following questions to him. 1. Who he 
had understood it was that had committed the murder on Logan’s 
family? And secondly, whether he had any knowledge of a speech 
sent to lord Dunmore by Logan, in consequence of this affair, &c. 
To which Mr. Zeisberger’s answer was: That he had, from that 
time when this murder was committed to the present day, firmly 
believed the common report (which he had never heard contradicted) 
viz. that one Cresap was the author of the massacre; or that it was 
committed by his orders; and that he had known Logan as a boy, 
had frequently seen him from that time, and doubted not in the least, 
that Logan had sent such a speech to lord Dunmore on this occasion, 
as he understood from me had been published; that expressions of 
that kind from Indians were familiar to him; that Logan in particu- 
lar was a man of quick comprehension, good judgment and talents. 
Mr. Zeisberger has been a missionary upwards of fifty years; his age 
is about eighty; speaks both the language of the Onondagoes and the 
Delawares; resides at present on the Muskinghum, with his Indian 
congregation; and is beloved and respected by all who are acquaint- 
ed with him. JOHN HECHEWELDER. 


The Indian reports which Mr. Heckewelder heard respecting the vengeful 
state of Logan’s mind, after making peace, is contradicted by all we know of 
Logan. Is it to be wondered at, if a man outraged and destroyed by 
us as Logan was, should seek relief in the bottle, and while under its influ- 
ence, vent something like spleen and malice? Would white men act much 
better than he did? That he loved strong drink, we are not disposed to 
doubt, and that so good a man should see and confess his evils we might rea- 
sonably expect. His censures of the white men for introducing strong drink 
among Indians, showed his good sense. The truth of the reports that he 
was killed in a drunken frolic, admits of serious doubts ;—we have, and shall 
publish in the Pioneer, some evidence which runs in favor of his death by 
disease, at old Chillicothe, on the banks of the Scioto river, fifteen miles from 
this city, the place of his residence, and, as we believe, the very spot where 
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his celebrated speech was delivered, and where the Logan Historical Society 
intend to erect a monument to the memory of his worth, inscribed with his 
speech, so that in future ages our sons, from imperishable marble, may learn 
something of the native eloquence of this new world. 

Should it, however, be proved that Logan’s after-life really was such 
as the Indians reported, what shall we say? Shall we condemn him when 
we behold the learned professions of civilized and christian men profaned 
by the baneful cup? When it intrudes into the bar, upon the bench, and in 
the councils of the nation, when the sanctity of the pulpit is sometimes inva- 
ded by it? No. We will drop a tear over human weakness, and let the 
name of Logan live among those of the wise and good. 





TERRITORIAL CHRONOLOGY. 
[7 be extended indefinitely, with all ascertained errors corrected. | 


1784 The tract of land north-west of the Ohio river ceded to congress by 
state of Virginia, reserving her military district between the Scioto 
and Little Miami rivers. 

1785-6 Congress acquires from the Indians, the lands watered by the Mus- 
kingum, Scioto, and Great and Little Miami rivers. 

Fort Harmer erected at the mouth of the Muskingum. 
1787 July 13.—Congress assumed jurisdiction of the territory, and passed 
an ordinance for its government. Appointed A. St. Clair governor, 
W. Sargeant, secretary, and S. H. Parsons, J. W. Varnum, and J.C. 
Symmes, judges, with legislative, judicial, and executive authority. 
Aug. 1.—Colonel Anderson opened, at Louisville, Kentucky, an office 
for the entry of lands in the Virginia military district. 

1788 April 7.—Marietta settled by Rufus Putnum and associates. 

July 9th.—Governor St. Clair and judges arrive at Fort Harmer. 

July 15.—The governor, by proclamation, organized the territorial 
government. 

July 26.—Washington county erected, extending to the Scioto river. 
Cincinnati projected under the name of Losantiville. 

November 18.—Some emigrants arrive at Columbia and stay all win- 
ter ; made settlement next spring. 

December 25,—First day of public thanksgiving, by proclamation. 

1789 Cincinnati laid out under its present name. 

February.—North Bend settled by Judge Symmes. 
April 16.—Columbia settled by Benj. Stites and associates. Fort Wash- 
ington built. Building commenced in Cincinnati. 
Belprie and Newberry settled. 
1790 January 2.—-County of Hamilton erected. 
January 5.—Courts established four times a year. 
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FORT HARMER, THE FIRST PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
IN OHIO. 
{Sez Frowrisrrscr.] 

Ovr readers are presented below with an account of the settlement, drawn 
up for the American Pioneer, by the indefatigable Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, who for this and his many favors, has our grateful acknowledg- 
ménts. ‘I’o make the favor complete, he has sent to us the original draw- 
ing of the fort and vicinity, taken by Joseph Gilman, Esq. in 1790, with lib- 
erty to take a copy, which has been done, and is presented in the frontis- 
piece. There, directly in front, you have a view of the fort and its syste- 
matic, convenient, and tasteful arrangements ; beyond which move on west- 
wardly, toward the right, the still waters of the Ohio, which, a little to the 
left on the drawing, receive the waters of the Muskingum, beyond which is 
a small view of the point now occupied by the city of Marietta. Beyond the 
Ohio you have the Virginia shore, on which appears the farm of colonel Isaac 
Williams, an early Pioneer, a biography of whose life, rich with incident 
and instruction, is promised for the Pioneer. A little more to the left, is 
observed the lower end of Devol’s island; beyond which, on the right and 
left, rises, in majestic grandeur, the bold scenery which bounds the view, and 
_ inspires a feeling of awe. Between the beholder and the fort are gardens, and 
a little to the left stands the council-house, where, in 1789, governor Arthur 
St. Clair made his treaty with the Indians. Was not that the cradle of Ohio? 


FORT HARMER. 

This fort was erected on the right bank of the Muskingum river, 
at its junction with the Ohio, by a detachment of United States troops 
under the command of major John Doughty, in the autumn of the 
year 1785. It was not completed until the following year. The 
position was judiciously chosen, as it commanded not only the mouth 
of the Muskingum, but swept the waters of the Ohio, from a curve 
in the river, for a considerable distance, both above and below the 
fort. It was the first military post built within the limits of the pres- 
ent state of Ohio, with the exception of Fort Laurens, which was 
erected in the year 1778, on the right bank of the Tuscarawas, a lit- 
tle below Sandy creek, by general McIntosh, in the heart of the 
Indian country, and evacuated in the autumn of the following year. 
The fort stood on what is called the “second bottom,”’ being elevated 
above the ordinary floods of the Ohio, while between it and the 
banks of the rivers, was a lower or first bottom, depressed about six 
feet, on to which the descent was by a gradual natural slope. This 
regular glacis was continued for a quarter of a mile up the Muskin- 

and for a considerable — below on the Ohio, adding 
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greatly to the natural and singular beauty of the spot. The outlines 
of the fort formed a regular pentagon ; and the area, embraced within 
its walls, contained about three quarters of an acre. The curtains or 
main wails of the fort were constructed of large timbers, placed hori- 
zontally, raised to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, and were one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, as was recently ascertained by 
measurement; the outlines of two of the bastions being still readily 
traced in the earth. The bastions were constructed of large timb®rs 
set upright in the ground, fourteen feet in height, fastened together 
by strips of timber treenailed into each picket. The outlines of these 
were also pentagonal; the fifth side, or that opening into the area of 
the fort, being occupied by the dwelling houses or quarters of the offi- 
cers, as may be seen by looking at the sketch of the garrison accom- 
panying this article. The barracks or quarters for the private sol- 
diers, were erected along tlie sides of the curtains with their roofs 
sloping into the fort. They were divided into four rooms of thirty 
feet each, with comfortable fire-places, and afforded ample space fora 
regiment of men. Commodious buildings of hewed logs were erected 
in the bastions for the officers ; these were two stories in height, with 
two rooms on a floor, and fire-places at each end. The large house 
in the south-east bastion appears to have been used for a store-house. 
From the roof of the barrack which stood in the curtain facing the 
Ohio river, there arose a square tower like a cupola, surmounted by 
a flag-staff, in which was stationed a sentinel ; the room beneath was 
the guard-house. An arsenal built of large logs and covered with 
earth, stood in the area of the fort near the guard-house, and an- 
swered as a “bomb-proof”’’ or magazine for the protection of their 
powder. The main gate was next the river; with a sally-port on 
the side towards the hills, which rise abruptly from the level grounds 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. Near the centre of the fort 
was dug a well, for the supply of the garrison with water in case of 
a siege, although for ordimary uses it was brought from the river. In 
the rear of the garrison, on the ground which had supplied the mate- 
rials for building the fort, major Doughty had laid out fine gardens; 
these were cultivated by the soldiers, and, in the virgin soil of the 
Ohio, produced an abundant crop of culinary vegetables for the use 
of the troops. To the bravery and pride of a fine soldier, the major 
also possessed a refined taste for horticulture. Peaches were planted 
out as soon as the ground was cleared, and in the second or third 
year produced crops of fine fruit. A variety of his originating is still 
cultivated around Marietia, and known as the “Doughty peach.” 
Fort Harmer was so named in honor of colonel Josiah Harmer, to 
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whose regiment major Doughty was attached. It continued to be 
occupied by the troops of the United States until September, 1790, 
when they were ordered down to Fort Washington, now Cincinnati. 
A company under the command of captain Haskel, continued to 
make the fort their head-quarters during the Indian war ; sending out 
detachments of six or eight men, at regular intervals, to assist the col- 
onists at Marietta, Belprie and Waterford in guarding their garrisons 
against the Indians. The barracks and officers’ houses, not needed 
for the accommodation of the troops, were occupied by the inhabi- 
tants living on the west side of the Muskingum river. The house in 
the south-west bastion was owned by major Doughty, who made a 
present of it to the late Hon. Paul Fearing, then a young lawyer, to 
whom he was much attached. Mr. Fearing occupied it during the 
war, and for two or three years after. The fort was a great conve- 
nience to the new settlers, affording them comfortable dwellings as 
well as a sure protection against the Indians. It does not appear that 
any regular batteries were built within the walls for the mounting of 
cannon, as it was in no danger of any attack from enemies who had 
the use of cannon. One or two six pound field-pieces were mounted 
on carriages, and usually kept on the bank just without the walls; 
with these they could command the boats on the river. The hill 
from which the drawing of the fort was taken, looked directly into it, 
and cannon on its brow would sweep away every part of it. Asa 
post to awe and keep the hostile savages in check, the location was a 
very judicious one. Between the walls of the fort and the bank of 
the river, directly opposite to the mouth of the Muskingum, there 
was sufficient space to muster a battalion of men; a part of this 
ground was occupied by three stout log buildings, erected for the use 
of the artificers attached to the garrison. The river has made sad 
inroads on the site of the old fort. At this day not only the whole 
ground between it and the water is washed away, but also more 
than half of the site occupied by the fort, so that the stone wall of 
the well, which was near the centre, is now seen projecting from the 
upright face of the bank. This continual crumbling of the banks has 
widened the mouth of the Muskingum river so much, that during the 
summer months a dry sand-bar or island occupies the spot that used 
to be ten or twelve feet in depth. Before any clearings were made, 
the huge sycamores, as they reclined over the water on the opposite 
shores, narrowed the mouth of the river so much, that a person pass- 
ing hastily by in the middle of the Ohio, would hardly notice its out- 
let, so darkly was it enshrouded by these giants of the forest, The 
hand of cultivation has greatly damaged the permanency, and marred 
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the beauty of the river banks on the Ohio, by cutting away the trees. 
The roots acted as so many ligatures and fillets of net-work in pro- 
tecting the earth from the wash of the waters, while their graceful 
trunks and drooping branches served to beautify the shores of the 
Bel-riviere. In digging away the bank, in 1840, to form a landing 
or road up from the river, on to the site of the old fort, several inter- 
esting relics were found which once belonged to the inmates of the gar- 
rison. Amongst them were two or three copper coins of the earli- 
est emission of the United States, shoe buckles, buttons, spoons, 
knives and forks, with a number of four and six pound shots; some 
of these articles are now in the possession of the writer. 

Although no attack was ever made on the fort by the Indians, yet 
they often appeared on the hill in its rear, which commanded a full 
view of its interior. From this elevation they often watched the 
movements of the inhabitants as they went out to work in their gar 
dens and adjoining fields, and several were killed within gun shot of 
the garrison. Of these tragical events no one possesses more inter- 
est than that in which the Hon. R. J. Meigs, late governor of Ohio, 
was engaged ;—it is as follows: 


Border Incident.—Governor Meigs in great danger. 


During the continuance of the Indian war, from 1790 to 1795, it 
was customary for all the inmates of all the garrisons to cultivate 
considerable fields of Indian corn and other vegetables near the walls 
of their defences. Although hazardous in the extreme, it was prefer- 
able to starvation. Fora part of that time no provisions could be 
obtained from the older settlements above, on the Monongahela and 
Ohio; sometimes from a scarcity amongst themselves, and always at 
great hazard from Indians, who watched the river for the capture 
of boats. Another reason was the want of money; many of the 
early settlers. having expended a large share of their funds in the 
journey on, <nd for the purchase of lands, while others had not a sin- 
gle dollar; so that necessity compelled them to plant their fields. 
The war having commenced so soon after their arrival, and at a time 
when not expected, as a formal treaty was made with them at Mari- 
etta in January, 1789, which by the way was only a piece of Indian 
diplomacy, they never intending to abide by it any longer than suited 
their convenience, and no stores being laid up for a siege, they were 
taken entirely unprepared. So desperate were their circumstances at 
one period, that serious thoughts of abandoning the country were 
entertained by many of the leading men. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Meigs, then a young lawyer, was forced to lay aside the 
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gown, and assume the use of both the sword and the plow. It is 
true that but little ploughing was done, as much of the corn was then 
raised by planting the virgin soil with a hoe, amongst the stumps 
and logs of the clearing, after burning off the brush and light stuff. 
In this way large crops were invariably produced ; so that nearly all 
the implements needed were the axe and the hoe. It so happened 
that Mr. Meigs, whose residence was in Campus Martius, the garri- 
son on the east side of the Muskingum river, had planted a field of 
corn on the west side of that stream in the vicinity of Fort Harmer. 
To reach this field the river was to be crossed near his residence in a 
canoe, and the space between the landing and his crop, a distance of 
about half a mile, to be passed by an obscure path through a thick 
wood. 

Early in June, 1792, Mr. Meigs, having completed the labor of the 
day a little before night, set out on his return home in company with 
Joseph Symonds and a colored boy, which he had brought with him 
as a servant from Connecticut. Immediately on leaving the field, 
they entered the forest through which they had to pass before reach- 
ing the canoe. Symonds and the boy were unarmed, Mr. Meigs 
carried a small shot-gun, which he had taken with him for the pur- 
pose of shooting a turkey, which at that day abounded to an extent 
that would hardly be credited at this time. Flocks of several hun- 
dred were not uncommon, and of a size and fatness that would excite 
the admiration of an epicure of any period of the world, even of 
Apicius himself. Meeting, however, with no turkies, he had dis- 
charged his gun at a large snake which crossed his path. They had 
now arrived within a few rods of the landing, when two Indians, 
who had been for some time watching their movements and heard 
the discharge of the gun, sprang into the path behind them, fired and 
shot Symonds through the shoulder. He, being an excellent swim- 
mer, rushed down the bank and into the Muskingum river; where, 
turning on his back, he was erabled to support himself on the surface 
until he floated down near to Fort Harmer, where he was taken up 
by a canoe. His wound, although a dangerous one, was healed, and 
I knew him twenty years afterwards. The black boy followed Sym- 
onds into the river as far as he could wade, but being no swimmer, 
was unable to get out of reach of the Indian who pursued them, but 
was seized and dragged on shore. The Indian who had captured 
him was desirous of making him a prisoner, which he as obstinately 
refused, and made so much resistance that he finally tomahawked 
and scalped him near the edge of the water. To this alternative he 
was in a manner compelled, rather than lose both prisoner and scalp ; 
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as the rangers and men at Campus Martius had commenced firing at 
him from the opposite shore. The first shot was fired by a spirited 
black man in the service of commodore Abraham Whipple, who was 
employed near the river at the time. 

From some accident, it seems that only one of the Indians was 
armed with a rifle, while the other had a tomahawk and knife. 
After Symonds was shot, Mr. Meigs immediately faced about in 
order to retreat to Fort Harmer. The savage armed with the rifle, 
had placed himself in the path, intending to cut off his escape, but had 
no time to reload it before his intended victim clubbed his gun and 
rushed upon his antagonist. As he passed, Mr. Meigs aimed a blow 
at his head, which the Indian returned with his rifle. From the 
rapidity of the movement, neither of them were seriously injured, 
although it staggered each considerably, yet neither fell to the ground. 
Instantly recovering from the shock, he pursued his course to the 
fort with the Indian close at his heels. Mr. Meigs was in the vigor 
of early manhood, and had, by frequent practice in the race, become 
a very swift runner. His foeman was also very fleet, and amongst 
the most active of their warriors, as none but such were sent into the 
settlements on marauding excursions. The race continued for sixty 
or eighty rods with little advantage on either side, when Mr. Meigs 
gradually increased his distance a-head, and leaping across a deep 
run that traversed the path, the Indian stopped on the brink, threw his 
tomahawk, and gave up the pursuit with one of those fierce yells 
which rage and disappointment both served to sharpen. It was dis- 
tinctly heard at both the forts. About eight years since, an Indian 
tomahawk was plowed up near this very spot, and was most proba- 
bly the one thrown at Mr. Meigs; as the rescue and pursuit from 
Fort rfarmer was so immediate upon hearing the alarm, that he had 
no time to recover it. With the scalp of the poor black boy, the 
Indians ascended the abrupt side of the hill which overlooked the 
garrison, and, shouting defiance to their foes, escaped into the forest. 

The excitement was very great at the garrison, and taught the 
inmates a useful lesson ; that of being better armed and more on their 
guard when they went out on their agricultural pursuits. Had Mr. 
Meigs tried any other expedient than that of facing his enemy and 
rushing instantly upon him, he must inevitably have lost his life, as 
the Indian was well aware of his gun being unloaded. On his right 
was the river, on his left a very steep and high hill ; beyond him the 
pathless forest, and between him and the fort his Indian foe. To 
his sudden and unexpected attack, to his dauntless and intrepid man- 
ner, and to his activity, he undoubtedly owed his life. 
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NAVIGATION BY STEAM. 


Iy the investigation of this subject two leading objects of the society are 
advanced, viz: that of doing justice to departed worth, and exhibiting the 
successive improvements of the Western country, and collateral therewith, 
of all North America. 

There are few subjects more interesting or which are more important in 
their practical results than navigation by steam, hence, to be correctly inform- 
ed of the difficulties, the privations, the perseverance of those to whom we 
owe so much, must be interesting; while the cold neglect and frequent 
abuse, to which the greatest benefactors of mankind are frequently subjected 
by those who do not know, and cannot appreciate their worth, may teach us a 
useful lesson. It may, or ought, to learn us caution in letting our ignorance 
of a subject take the judgment-seat in our minds, and condemn that which 
we do not understand, and which we have used little or no industry to inves- 
tigate. That there is an improvement among us, in this respect, there is 
much reason to hope. 

Without intending to lessen the respect that is rightfully due to James 
Rumsey, Oliver Evans, John Stevens, Nicholas Roosenvelt, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, Robert Fulton, and perhaps others, the energies of all whom, were 
required to bring the public to see their interest, and to make this most noble 
invention completely triumphant over prejudice and ignorance, we shall com- 
menece with some account of John Fitch and his boat. A writer in the Fam- 
ily Magazine, volume VI., page 386, doubtless on good authority, says: 


«John Fitch and James Rumsey, in the year 1783, without con- 
nection or acquaintance, bro into form plans for the use of steam- 
vessels on the great rivers and lakes, and along the indented sea-coast 
of the United States. Both in 1784 exhibited their plans to Wash- 
ington, Rumsey made his project public by a model before his rival, 
but Fitch first reduced his to successful practice upon the Delaware; 
this was in 1785; in the following year Rumsey also succeeded in 
starting a boat upon the Potomac. 

“Fitch’s plan may best be understood from his own description, 
and the plate annexed : 

“It is to be propelled through the water by the force of steam. 
The steam-engine is to be similar to the late improved steam-engines 
in Europe, these alterations excepted: the cylinder is to be horizon- 
tal,and the steam to work with 
equal force at each end rag ‘ 7 \\ 
of. The mode of forming the = 
vacuum is believed to be en- af TANS: aaa ‘ i | 
tirely new; also of letting the im 
water into it, and throwing 
it off against the atmosphere, 
without any friction. The un- 
dertakers are also of opinion 
that their engine will work 
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with an equal force to those lately improved engines, it being a 
twelve-inch be Soman and they expect it will move with a clear 
force, after deducting the friction, of between eleven and twelve hun- 
dred pounds weight, which force is to be applied to the turning of an 
axle-tree on a wheel of eighteen inches diameter. The piston is to 
move about three feet; and each vibration of the piston turns the 
axle-tree about two-thirds round. They propose to make the piston 
to strike thirty strokes in a minute, which will give the axle-tree 
about forty revolutions. Each revolution of the axle-tree moves 
twelve oars five and a half feet: as six oars come out of the water, 
six more enter the water, which make a stroke of about eleven feet 
each revolution. The oars work perpendicularly, and make a stroke 
similar to the dle of a canoe. The cranks of the axle-tree act 
upon the oars about one-third of their length from their lower end, 
on which part of the oar the whole force of the axle-tree is applied. 
The engine is placed in about the thirds of the boat, and both the ac- 
tion and reaction of the piston operate to turn the axle-tree the same 
Way. 

“The system of oars not proving successful, Fitch was desirous of 
trying what had been tried before, viz. paddle-wheels, but was pre- 
vented from want of funds.’’ 


The editor of the New York Sun, in July, 1839, related the following 
anecdote respecting the experiment of Fitch. 

* At the time of making the exhibition, Fitch remarked to the few scientific 
gentlemen who would condescend to witness it: ‘ This, gentlemen, will be 
the mode of crossing the Atlantic in time, and although I may not live to see 
it, you may, when steam will be preferred to all other modes of conveyance ; 


and it will be particularly useful in ascending the Mississippi.’ He then re- 
tired, when a person present observed in a tone of deep sympathy, ‘ Poor 


fellow, waat a pity he is crazy.’”’ 

Knowing that the honorable Robert Wickliffe, Sr., knew something of the 
history of John Fitch, he was asked, to give us, for the public, such informa- 
tion as he possessed. In answer we received the following letter, which 


will be read with intense interest. 


LexineTon, Kentucky, Nov. 6, 1841. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter of the 6th of November, instant, request- 
ing me to say what I know, of my own knowledge or have derived 
from others, concerning John Fitch, I ean only state, that although I 
remember to have seen John Fitch, that I had but little personal in- 
tercourse with him; and recollect but little that he said during the in- 
terview I had with him, although he discoursed about his invention 
of steam-boats. When a boy, I remember reading, at my father’s, 
the controversy between Fitch and Rumsey, and that circumstance, 
together with the amazing progress that the art in applying steam 
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has since made, induced me to be at all times desirous of ascertain- 
ing, to my own satisfaction, the individual or individuals to whom 
the world was most indebted for its wse in the present age. And these 
enquiries have resulted in a firm conviction that it owes much, if not 
most, to John Fitch. The substance of all I can ascertain of Mr. 
Fitch, either by parole or records, that I have seen, is,—that he was 
a native of Connecticut; a man of robust person and vigorous intel- 
lect; inclined to mechanics in his studies and habits, but not educated 
a practical mechanic ; was speculative on religious subjects and re- 
jected the Christian doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, but believed in 
one supreme God; and that in the maintenance of his principles of 
religion, he was able, opén, and free in his conversation and re- 
marks, but was never heard to speak of his private affairs or family 
connexions, by any one I have conversed with, except so far as I 
shall hereafter relate. What time Mr. Fitch first visited the western 
country, is unknown: but he must have been here before May, 1778, 
as he obtained from the Court of Commissioners a certificate of pre- 
emption for a thousand acres of land on Simson’s creek, in this state, 
for marking and improving of it, before May,1778. The account of 
his invention which he gave to a friend of mine, is, that in the month 
of June, 1780, while he was sitting on the banks of the Ohio, con- 
templating its magnificence and reflecting on its great length from its 
source to the ocean, and thinking of the vastness of the extent and 
fertility of the whole valley of the Mississippi, he said to himself, 
«“ A great and a good God, has never provided such rivers and such a 
country for his creatures, without giving to man the power of reduc- 
ing these rivers to his own use and purpose; which can never effect- 
ually be done until he is able to overcome the currents of rivers by 
some new invented mode of navigation.”” That he retired from the 
river bank to his camp, but his mind was continually suggesting to 
him plans by which the rivers, with bold and strong currents, could 
be navigated against the flow of the streams, by some more effectual 
method than man had then in use. That while thus reflecting it was 
brought to his recollection, that he had read and heard of Mr. Watt’s 
use of steam, in propelling mills, and said to himself, “That if Mr. 
Watt can propel mills with steam, I can navigate boats against the 
stream with it.” With his mind full of the idea that steam could be 
applied, effectually, in navigating rivers, he quitted the wilds of Ken- 
tucky, determining to visit Philadelphia with a view to disclose to 
some capitalist of that city, his thoughts on the subject of navigating 
the rivers of America by the agency of steam. Mr. Fitch stated that, 
on his way to Philadelphia, he passed through Winchester, in Vir- 
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ginia, where he spent some time to refresh himself, and that during 
his sojourn at that place, he accidentally met with Mr. Rumsey, who 
he discovered to be a gentleman of a philosophical turn of mind, and 
that Rumsey so far gained his confidence, that he disclosed to him, 
not only his speculation in the west, but his firm conviction that the 
agency of steam might be used in navigation; and if, on experiment, 
it was found to answer, would add incalculable value to the fertile 
lands, of the United States, lying remote from the ocean; and further 
informed Mr. Rumsey, that he was then on his way to Philadelphia 
to interest some capitalist in his views, and if successful, immediately 
to sail for Europe, and visit Mr. Watt’s mills and gain such insight 
into the art of raising and applying steam, as would enable him to 
carry into effect his plan for propelling boats on the rivers of Amer- 
ica with steam. That after parting with Mr. Rumsey, he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, where he addressed himself to the late William Bing- 
ham, Esq., with such success, that Mr. Bingham supplied him with 
means to visit England, which he did, and through the kindness of 
Mr. Watt and others, was put fully into possession of the art of rais- 
ing and applying the power of steam. And after doing so, returned 
to Philadelphia, to exhibit, through the means of his friend and 
patron, Mr. Bingham, his discoveries, by an actual demonstration of 
the power of steam in propelling boats. Although my informant 
was a gentleman of great accuracy in his knowledge of whatever he 
attempted to impart, and was, in his narrative of the conversation he 
held with Mr. Fitch, particular as to dates and persons, my mind does 
not enable me to speak precisely of the date of Fitch’s return to 
America, but the impression on my mind is, that he could not have 
spent more than one or two years in Europe. 

On his return he was wholly destitute of means himself, but was 
supplied by Mr. Bingham with money to build a boat, which he 
did and put into the water of the Delaware, at Philadelphia. The 
first experiment on this boat was made, I think, in the year 1785 or 
1786. It run very well from Philadelphia to Bordentown. But on 
the return of the boat the machinery, in some part, gave way, which 
gave rise to the opinion that the scheme was a visionary one. But 
Fitch set diligently to work to repair the machinery that gave way, 
and to make considerable alterations in his boat, which again called 
for advances from his patron. After he had completed his machinery 
so as to make another experiment, he fixed a day and gave notice; 
and, in the presence of thousands of spectators, among whom were 
members of congress, was witnessed the second departure of his boat 
for Bordentown. The boat left the wharf in good style, with many 
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passengers on board, and so again reached Bordentown. But on her 
return a part of her machinery again gave way. This failure seems 
to have exhausted the patience and liberality of Mr. Fitch’s patron, 
Mr. Bingham, and poor Fitch was left without a friend to second his 
zeal and confidence in the power of steam, to overcome the cur- 
rents of our rivers. His scheme and himself were now both derided, 
and he, for a while, yielded to a melancholy desperation, brought 
on his mind from a full persuasion that he had effected all the 
world ought to desire, to satisfy scepticism itself, of the power and 
capability of steam and of its adaptation to the propelling of boats 
on rivers; and yet, that he had scarce made a convert to his discov- 
ery, and, that even his only patron, in despair of the practicable use 
of his invention, had discarded him. 

In this period of his despondency, Mr. Fitch bethought himself, 
that it was possible that the late John Brown, then a member of con- 
gress, from the state of Virginia, and that part of it which now con- 
stitutes the state of Kentucky, would aid him, either through his 
credit or means, more fully to satisfy an incredulous world of the 
practicability and great utility of his discovery. He, therefore, early 
one morning (as Mr. Brown inforraed me) entered his room, while 
congress sat in Philadelphia, and introduced himself as “John Fitch, 
inventor of steam-boats, to John Brown, member of congress, from 
the district of Kentucky in Virginia,’”? which very extraordinary sal- 
utation was, by Mr. Brown, politely returned with an invitation to 
Mr. Fitch to be seated, when Mr. Fitch informed him of the facts and 
circumstances attending his discovery and experiments, in substance 
as I have related them, and concluded by saying, « Sir, I have discov- 
ered and tested my discovery by actual experiments, what will be to 
the whole union of vast importance, and to that part of it which 
you represent of incalculable value. I have demonstrated to the 
world, in the experiments I have made, enough to satisfy the most 
incredulous, of the utility and importance of my discovery, but I can- 
not get capitalists to assist me in making such practicable and useful 
demonstrations as will convince the country, that as a matter of 
profit, capitalists should take up at once, the business of navigating 
our rivers with steam. - With four hundred dollars more, I can aec- 
complish whatever I desire to do, to remove all prejudices and enlist 
friends to my invention, and I have called on you this morning, as 
one, whose constituents are most deeply and vitally interested in the 
success of my scheme, to attain from you that sum.” To this re- 
quest Mr. Brown replied ¢ru/y, that he himself was a man without 
capital or fortune, and that he was unable to grant the request. On 
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which Fitch, after an apparent pause on the course to be then adopt- 
ed, with some displeasure remarked, “Then, sir, I will abandon my 
object, but 1 shall go into the office of the secretary of state and re- 
cord that I, John Fitch, inventor of steam-boats, have this day applied 
to you, John Brown, member of congress from Kentucky, for four 
hundred dollars to enable me to complete my invention of steam- 
boats, which you ave denied me. That it may remain there in per- 
petua rei memoria, that in all time it may be known, when others 
shall (profiting from my labors) carry into practice steam-boat navi 
gation, that I have been deprived of the reward due to my invention, 
for the want of the paltry sum I have asked you for.”” Mr. Brown 
informed me that Fitch left him then, abruptly, and he never saw 

It turned out that while Mr. Fitch was in Europe, that Mr. Rumsey 
built a small boat, not sufficient to carry a man, and by the applica- 
tion of steam propelled it on some stream, perhaps Quantico creek, a 


branch of the Potomac river, and claimed the priority of invention. - 


This gave rise to a fierce quarrel between Fitch and Rumsey, each 
publishing their claims and statements to the world, in pamphlet 
form. My father had both pamphlets, which I read when a boy, but 
my mind is not impressed with even the substance of those pamph- 
lets, so as to enable me to state them satisfactorily. In the winter of 
1813-14, at Washington, I met with the late Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, then a member of congress, who informed me that he 
had been counsel for the defendant in a suit brought by Fulton, and 
perhaps Livingston, founded on a claim of Mr. Fulton as the inven- 
tor of steam-boat navigation ; that he had, before he left home, fortu- 
nately laid his hand on John Fitch’s pamphlet, containing a drawing 
and description of his boat, and method of applying steam to propel 
it, and that on reaching New York and comparing the drawings of 
Fulton and Fitch, he was satisfied that both the principle and ma- 
chinery were the same, with some slight variations, such as, that in- 
stead of the fly-wheel of Fulton, Fitch’s had paddles, but worked 
upon the same principle that Fulton’s wheel did in the application of 
steam. That after minutely comparing the respective drafts of Fitch 
and Fulton, he submitted them to the counsels of Fulton, who took 
them until next morning to consider whether they would proceed 
with the suit; and that on the next morning, they returned into court 
and dismissed the suit. Mr. Stockton went on to say, that he could 
not doubt that Fulton had availed himself of Fitch’s discoveries, not 
only from the identity of principle and much of the machinery, but 
from facts connected with the inventions of both, of which he had a 
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personal knowledge. After Mr. Fitch’s interview with Mr. Brown, 
he returned to Kentucky, with a view, no doubt, to realize some- 
thing out of his pre-emption; but he found that covered with adverse 
claims, and in possession of wealthy and influential occupants; so 
that, until he ousted them by law, he was, measurably, without the 
means of commanding the necessaries of life. His title proved the 
best, but the heavy expenses which a long litigation involed him in, 
and the low prices of lands then in Kentucky, left him but little to 
hope for by way of support. He, at this period, seems to have be- 
come desperate, and to have taken the fatal relief to his mind of 
habitual intoxication, for when his tract of land was reduced to three 
hundred acres, he made a bargain with a tavern-keeper, to give him 
one half of it, if he would board him while he lived, allowing him 
one pint of spirits each day!! He afterwards increased the quantity 
of land on condition of an increase of liquor. I have seen and read 
a copy of the records. To this the tavern-keeper agreed, which 
soon terminated his existence. He died,and was interred in the pub- 
lic burial grounds of the village of Bardstown, in this state. To his 
latest existence, I have heard, he never failed to complain of the 
injustice the world had done him, in not patronizing his invention, 
and would often say, that when the world was wiser, it would profit 


from his labors. Yours, &c., 
ROBERT WICKLIFFE. 


Perhaps nothing will show the rapidity of improvement in the west and 
south-west, more strikingly, than the contemplation of its steam-boat naviga- 
tion. The first trip performed from New Orleans to Louisville and Pitts- 
burgh, was in May, 1815; the second and third trips in 1817. 

In the Louisville Advertiser of October 11th, 1841, we find a list of three 
hundred and sixty-nine steam-boats, all navigating the western and south- 
western waters, exclusive of those of Texas; their names, tonnage, where 
and when built, all given. Their aggregate tonnage over 50,000 tons!! 
Supposing we had 5,000 miles of good turnpike, in place of the streams nav- 
igated by those boats, allowing two tons to the wagon, it would require 
25,000 wagons to hold the loads of these boats! As we may set down the 
speed of steam-boats, running night and day, at ten times that of wagons, it 
would require 250,000 wagons to transport the shipments of the west, or a 
wagon on every 106 feet of road, for five thousand miles! Consider this 
and the constant travel, besides thousands of stages to convey steam-boat 
passengers; and consider how much goes and comes by way of the lakes ; 
the Pennsylvania canal; the Pennsylvania, Cumberland, and other roads, in 
wagons, on the hoof, &c., and, also, what thousands of tons descend the 
Mississippi river, in flat boats, and we may well be surprised at the growth 
of the west, and say its history should be minutely written. 
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SIGNIFICATION OF HOCKHOCKING AND WHEELING. 


Columbus, Thursday evening, December 16, 1841. 


Dear Str—I have just seen Mr. John Brittle; I found him well 
supplied with legendary lore, and ready to communicate. I hasten 
to give you his narrative in my words briefly, fearing that a more 
elaborate narrative would occupy too much time, and thus be too 
late for this the first number of the Pronzrer; for I know that you 
drive things at their utmost speed, and will not stop for trifles. But 
to the subject. 

..e Sohn Brittle, formerly of Pennsylvania, was taken prisoner by the 
Delaware Indians, in 1791, and lived nearly five years among them, 
He lived with Hwhinguy-pooshies or Big Cat, most of this time, 
and from him learned the origin of the name of Hockhocking creek. 
It is this: 

Hock-hock-ing signifies in the Indian tongue, a doff/e or jug, or a 
wooden canteen, or any such vessel used for holding liquids, but pro- 
perly a bottle. About six or seven miles north-west of Lancaster, 
there is a fall in the Hockhocking of about twenty feet; above the 
fall, for a short distance, the creek is very narrow and straight, form- 
ing a neck, while at the falls it suddenly widens on each side and 
swells into the appearance of the body of a bottle. The whole, 
when seen from above, appears exactly in the shape of a bottle ; and 
from this fact the Indians called the creek Hockhocking. 

I have also learned from him the origin of the name of that flour- 
ishing city, WHEELING. It was originally called Weeling, which 
signifies the place of a head. But Mr. Brittle’s legend will better 
explain how this is. 

In the earliest period of the settlement of Pennsylvania, some 
white settlers descended the Ohio river in a boat, and, stopping at the 
mouth of Wheeling creek, were killed by the Delawares. ‘The sav- 
ages cut off the head of one of their victims, and placing it on a pole 
with the face towards the river, called the spot Weeling. ‘The Indi- 
ans informed Mr. B. that the head was placed there to guard the 
river ; I presume to guard the camp from the incursions of the whites. 

Mr. B. says, that if an Indian were asked, after shooting a deer or 
a bear, where he had hit the animal, his answer (if in the head) 
would be “weelsng’”’. 

Indian cure for the bite of a rattlesnake, or any other poisonous 
reptile——Wash the part bitten instantly with water or any other 
liquid. Nothing more is necessary.—This is also from Mr. Brittle; 
he has seen it tried. Yours, respectfully, JNO. WHITE 





Ancient Date Discovered. 


{For the American Pioneer.} 
ANCIENT DATE DISCOVERED. 


Bainbridge, November 23, 1841. 

Mr. Jno. S. Wiri14ms, Str—Below I give you a draft of what 
appears to be some very old lettering on a beech, near Paint creek, 
called, by the Indians, Yoctangee. The letters and figures are T. L. 
1750-1. The tree stands about one quarter of a mile south of the 
great falls of said creek, and about half way from the falls to several 
ancient mounds and fortifications. The letters and figures have 
grown out of shape by the growth of the tree, and they bear other 
marks of their great age,so as to leave no doubt in the minds of those 
who see them that the date is genuine; and now the question is, who 
was T, L? The letters occupy a distance of three feet four inches 
around the tree, which at that point (four feet six inches from the 
ground) is six feet six inches in girt. The tree is sixty-five feet high; 
it stands on a flat beech bottom, with many other trees of the same 
kind near it. On another beech, a little to the north, are the letters 
F. A. M., A. F., Y. P., all bearing marks of great age, but no date 
appears near them. In the first group the A is over the F and M, 
agreeably to the ancient manner of lettering the name of husband 
and wife; A standing for the surname. The description and mea- 
surement of the letters I hope will enable you to give a cut of them 


in the Pioneer, so that, if possible, we may get to know what white 
men were here ninety-one years ago. Yours, 


D. C. CARSON. 
Fig. 1. 
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Subsequently to the reception of the above letter, I received one from Mr. 
John Smith of the same place, giving an account of another beech—say one 
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hundred and fifty yards south-west of the above described—which also had 
on it T. L. 1750-1, over which are the letters A: M’, and under it F. E. 
very plain, and something like a D, which would make F. E. D. Near 
these, to the left, 1. Nov., all in very ancient lettering. 

Feeling a considerable degree of interest in the truth or falsity of the above 
date, I visited the spot, in company with Mr. Carson and Smith, and found 
things as they had been described. From the appearance of the letters, their 
shape, and also from the ancient manner of dating, viz. 1750-1, I was con- 
vinced that the date was genuine. To satisfy ourselves, we selected another 
tree of the size and appearance as that described by colonel Carson—say one 
hundred feet from it—and cut through ninety-one years growth. It took five 
and three-fourth inches in thickness, which would leave the tree over one 
foot in diameter at the time the date was put on. Another tree of about the 
same size was cut down, and in that the growth of ninety-one years was six 
inches, the entire age of the tree one hundred and forty, showing that it grew 
more in the first fifty years than it has done in the succeeding ninety-one years. 
The cut above, figure 1, is made from colonel Carson’s draft, to a scale of 
ten to one. Figure 2, is half the size of the cypher as it was cut; and figure 
3 is half its present size after spreading by the growth. Although these fig- 
ures are well shaped and distinctly marked, they can be seen a small dis- 
tance only. The outlines are plain, by a roughness of the bark, which, on 
the face of the letters and figures, is smooth and in color lie that on the 
tree generally. 

Any information respecting the persons who were among the Indians at 
the falls of Paint creek ninety-one years ago as prisoners or otherwise, would 


be thankfully received. Paint creek is a tributary of the Scioto river, west 
side. We have been particular in this subject, not only to ascertain who T. 
L. &c. were, but to encourage others to give us like information and investi- 
gations, from which might be gathered much useful historical knowledge. 





AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 
[70 be enlarged and indefinitely continued. ] 

October 12.—America discovered by Columbus. 
North America (Newfoundland) discovered by John Cabot. 
South America discovered by Columbus. 
Land of the United States discovered by Sebastian Cabot. 
First colony attempted—failed the next year. 
Second attempt to colonize—failed also. 
First settlement of Canada by the French. 
First permanent settlement of the United States, at Jamestown, Va. 
New York settled by the Dutch ; then called New Netherlands. 
One hundred and one pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Mass. 
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personal knowledge. After Mr. Fitch’s interview with Mr. Brown, 
he returned to Kentucky, with a view, no doubt, to realize some- 
thing out of his pre-emption; but he found that covered with adverse 
claims, and in possession of wealthy and influential occupants; so 
that, until he ousted them by law, he was, measurably, without the 
means of commanding the necessaries of life. His title proved the 
best, but the heavy expenses which a long litigation involed him in, 
and the low prices of lands then in Kentucky, left him but little to 
hope for by way of support. He, at this period, seems to have be- 
come desperate, and to have taken the fatal relief to his mind of 
habitual intoxication, for when his tract of land was reduced to three 
hundred acres, he made a bargain with a tavern-keeper, to give him 
one half of it, if he would board him while he lived, allowing him 
one pint of spirits each day!! He afterwards increased the quantity 
of land on condition of an increase of liquor. I have seen and read 
a copy of the records. To this the tavern-keeper agreed, which 
soon terminated his existence. He died,and was interred in the pub- 
lic burial grounds of the village of Bardstown, in this state. To his 
latest existence, I have heard, he never failed to complain of the 
injustice the world had done him, in not patronizing his invention, 
and would often say, that when the world was wiser, it would profit 


from his labors. Yours, &c., 
ROBERT WICKLIFFE. 


Perhaps nothing will show the rapidity of improvement in the west and 
south-west, more strikingly, than the contemplation of its steam-boat naviga- 
tion. The first trip performed from New Orleans to Louisville and Pitts- 
burgh, was in May, 1815; the second and third trips in 1817. 

In the Louisville Advertiser of October 11th, 1841, we find a list of three 
hundred and sixty-nine steam-boats, all navigating the western and south- 
western waters, exclusive of those of Texas; their names, tonnage, where 
and when built, all given. Their aggregate tonnage over 50,000 tons!! 
Supposing we had 5,000 miles of good turnpike, in place of the streams nav- 
igated by those boats, allowing two tons to the wagon, it would require 
25,000 wagons to hold the loads of these boats! As we may set down the 
speed of steam-boats, running night and day, at ten times that of wagons, it 
would require 250,000 wagons to transport the shipments of the west, or a 
wagon on every 106 feet of road, for five thousand miles! Consider this 
and the constant travel, besides thousands of stages to convey steam-boat 
passengers; and consider how much goes and comes by way of the lakes; 
the Pennsylvania canal; the Pennsylvania, Cumberland, and other roads, in 
wagons, on the hoof, &c., and, also, what thousands of tons descend the 
Mississippi river, in flat boats, and we may well be surprised at the growth 
of the west, and say its history should be minutely written. 
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hundred and fifty yards south-west of the above described—which also had 
on it T. L. 1750-1, over which are the letters A: M’, and under it F. E. 
very plain, and something like a D, which would make F. E.D. Near 
these, to the left, 1. Nov., all in very ancient lettering. 

Feeling a considerable degree of interest in the truth or falsity of the above 
date, I visited the spot, in company with Mr. Carson and Smith, and found 
things as they had been described. From the appearance of the letters, their 
shape, and also from the ancient manner of dating, viz. 1750-1, I was con- 
vinced that the date was genuine. ‘To satisfy ourselves, we selected another 
tree of the size and appearance as that described by colonel Carson—say one 
hundred feet from it—and cut through ninety-one years growth. It took five 
and three-fourth inches in thickness, which would leave the tree over one 
foot in diameter at the time the date was put on. Another tree of about the 
same size was cut down, and in that the growth of ninety-one years was six 
inches, the entire age of the tree one hundred and forty, showing that it grew 
more in the first fifty years than it has done in the succeeding ninety-one years. 
The cut above, figure 1, is made from colonel Carson’s draft, to a scale of 
ten to one. Figure 2, is half the size of the cypher as it was cut; and figure 
3 is half its present size after spreading by the growth. Although these fig- 
ures are well shaped and distinctly marked, they can be seen a small dis- 
tance only. The outlines are plain, by a roughness of the bark, which, on 
the face of the letters and figures, is smooth and in color lite that on the 
tree generally. 

Any information respecting the persons who were among the Indians at 
the falls of Paint creek ninety-one years ago as prisoners or otherwise, would 
be thankfully received. Paint creek is a tributary of the Scioto river, west 
side. We have been particular in this subject, not only to ascertain who T. 
L. &c. were, but to encourage others to give us like information and investi- 
gations, from which might be gathered much useful historical knowledge. 
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South America discovered by Columbus. 
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First colony attempted—failed the next year. 
Second attempt to colonize—failed also. . 
First settlement of Canada by the French. 
First permanent settlement of the United States, at Jamestown, Va. 
New York settled by the Dutch ; then called New Netherlands. 
One hundred and one pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Mass. 





